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Some Approaches to Christian Unity 


Some of the ways of attaining Christian unity were discussed forthrightly at the Washington Con- 
ference on Christian Unity, held at the College of Preachers, January 1-3. We present here brief 
digests of the papers. 


The ideal of Christian unity is deep in the hearts of 
Christians, however divided they are in practice. What 
are the possible methods? Some feel that the immediate 
need is to strengthen and extend the cooperative system, 
as represented in interchurch councils, believing that a 
great increase in mutual understanding and in united ac- 
tion is a necessary pre-condition of any effective union. 
Others think that some denominations which would not 
enter into full corporate union would still accept federal 
union, as advocated by Dr. E. Stanley Jones. Again 
there are those who see relatively little to be gained in 
federal union and who believe that like-minded bodies 
should gradually enter into complete mergers, and that 
the impetus of this would spread to other groups. At 
present, however, this would leave the liturgical commun- 
ions out of the picture. This leads some to conclude 
that the problem of intercommunion of the non-liturgical 
churches with the Episcopalians and Lutherans is even 
more basic than the other aspects of the question—and far 
more difficult. 

Strengthened Cooperation 


The question of delegating certain administrative func- 
tions to the national cooperative agencies was raised long 
ago, Dr. J. Quinter Miller, associate general secretary of 
the Federal Council, pointed out in presenting this topic. 
Some steps in this direction have been taken, as coopera- 
tion in the preparation of curriculum outlines, in certain 
aspects of research, in relief, in the chaplaincy service, etc. 
With the possibility that the National Council of Churches, 
as a merger of existing interchurch councils, will soon 
come into existence, the problem of the delegation of cer- 
tain “executive powers” to the new Council might well be 
faced. 

Dr. Miller suggested certain areas in which some 
progress has already been made, as illustrative of the need 
and possible developments: radio, public relations, relief, 
church architecture, state and local cooperation, week- 
day religious education, curriculum production and dis- 
tribution, church extension and adjustment, and program 
coordination. If fuller executive powers were delegated 
“Christian unity could be multiplied in volume and deep- 
ened in quality.” This could be done “without undue in- 
fringement on communion autonomy,” Dr. Miller believed. 


Communions ready to take this step might well declare 
that they would delegate specified functions to the Na- 
tional Council “as rapidly” as it was “prepared to accept 
them,” and that they would “accompany this assignment 
with such financial support as will provide its fair share 
of the cost of this cooperative work.” If the churches 
are to discharge these functions adequately they must do 
them together. 
Federal Union 
The Plan in General 


Some denominations are ready to go beyond interde- 
nominational cooperation, even though they are not con- 
vinced of the feasibility of corporate union, said Dr. Mark 
A. Dawber, executive secretary of the Home Missions 
Council. Federal union would make this possible. He 
defined it as “the uniting of bodies which recognize the 
validity of the ministry of all parties to the union, 
their one-ness in Christ as a fellowship of worship- 
ping believers, and which are willing to delegate many 
of their functions as denominations to an interde- 
nominational agency which for the bodies so uniting 
will constitute a federally united church.” Each of 
the denominations entering into federal union would 
retain “its own machinery, . . . forms of worship 
and historic peculiarities,” but would recognize the equal 
validity of other systems. Federal union would be “estab- 
lished at every geographic level,” and would coordinate 
as many program functions as possible under united 
agencies. The United Church which would be created 
through federal union would “keep the focus of attention 
on matters of agreement in faith and spiritual purpose 
rather than on matters of disagreement.” 

Certain functions might be delegated to the new Na- 
tional Council. But the federally-united bodies might be 
ready “among themselves, to unite in certain additional 
functions, before the larger number of denominations 
would be willing to do so.” The answer to the question 
whether more could be done by federal union than by in- 
creased cooperation might “largely depend on how many 
communions would be willing increasingly to regard them- 
selves as one Church, on how many functions they would 
be willing to perform together,” and “whether they would 
prefer to have these functions performed interdenomina- 
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tionally, on a cooperative basis, or as the acts of a more 
united Church.” Federal union should consist of the 
churches which are ready to accept a “common witness to 
the source of all creeds in the revelation of God in Christ,” 
“complete mutual recognition” of the uniting bodies as 
churches, and “the beginning of an approach to common 
worship.” The denominations would retain all functions 
not delegated to the United Church, which should have 
“responsibility for missions and church extension.” There 
would be a general assembly of official delegates from 
each denomination, and also state, county, and city assem- 
blies to deal with regional and local matters. As federal 
union increased, the denominations “‘might ultimately be 
eliminated.” 

Such a federal union would have a “narrower base” 
than the new National Council. There might be “some 
competition” with it “at least for the time and thought of 
churchmen most interested in unity.” But the coopera- 
tive enterprises will be “necessary for a long time” and 
in the long run they would be aided by the simplification 
of the denominational structure provided by federal union. 


It must be recognized, however, that the advocates of 
federal union are not altogether in agreement about the 
type of organization under this plan. Some of them think 
of it as uniting the churches “on a functional basis, avoid- 
ing any necessity of creedal, doctrinal or sacramental 
uniformity.” In this view, the present national inter- 
denominational agencies would become bodies of the “new 
United Church.” “State or local councils would become 
the regional offices of the United Church.” Intercom- 
munion and recognition of ministries would not be essen- 
tial in this view. 

In the discussion of the paper some of the group ques- 
tioned whether federal union would actually mean any 
significant advance over strengthened cooperation, and 
whether it might not be a hindrance to full corporate 
union, which they saw as the only solution to the problem. 


Federal Union Plan in Australia 


The Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational 
churches in Australia are carrying on negotiations for 
federal union, bishop Ivan Lee Holt reported. Plans for 
union had been proposed at different times over a long 
period of years but in the end the negotiations had always 
broken down. In 1945 the Methodist General Conference 
and the Presbyterian General .\ssembly each agreed to 
enter into federal union. A committee was appointed to 
carry on negotiations. In 1946 the Congregational Union 
agreed to enter into the discussions. Under the scheme 
that has been worked out certain powers would be trans- 
ferred to a central authority. The plan proposes that six 
joint boards be established for the following subjects: the 
ministry, Christian education, home and foreign missions, 
men’s and women’s organizations, life and work, and evan- 
gelism. [ach board would be made up of four Presby- 
terians, four Methodists, and two Congregationalists. 
They would administer the joint policy of the denomina- 
tions in these fields. There would be a Commonwealth 
Council of 63 members—24 Presbyterians, 24 Methodists, 
12 Congregationalists, and the presidents of three national 
assemblies. From the beginning the plan has been re- 
garded as a step toward corporate union. 

The most recent news from Australia, Bishop Holt said, 
make it seem unlikely that this particular plan will succeed. 
Those who are most eager for greater unity fear that it 
would hinder real corporate union, and that it is essential 


to face the problem of intercommunion also. (The Aus- 


tralian negotiations in this field are reported below under 
“Tntercommunion.”’ ) 


Corporate Union 

The argument for corporate union was presented by 
Dr. Truman B. Douglass, executive vice-president of the 
Congregational Christian Board of Home Missions. He 
believes that there is a ‘‘real possibility of a uniting within 
the near future of communions comprising approximately 
40 per cent of the Protestant church members in the 
United States and 85 per cent of the Protestants belong- 
ing to denominations which are members of the Federal 
Council of Churches.” It is true, as some critics have 
pointed out, that “the organizational unity of the churches 
will not by itself renew the Church.” But disunity “denies 
the fact and compromises the witness of that one-ness 
which already exists among us.” Nor is the danger of a 
“monolithic church” serious in this country. Rather, “the 
major problem of our time is . . . to reckon with the fact 
that Protestantism is itself a minority movement . . . 
even in the United States.” Our “most urgent problem” 
is for enough unity “so that Protestant Christianity can 
be accounted even a contender in the struggle for the 
allegiance of mankind.” 

The lack of this unity is “a most serious impediment to 
the work of evangelism.” “A great many laymen,” said 
Dr. Douglass, “are pulled between two opposing forces: 
—on the one hand, a wish to believe that there are no fun- 
damental differences among the various Christian bodies ; 
and on the other hand an inarticulate suspicion that these 
many denominations are actually preaching and practicing 
as many different religions.” “The belief that our Chris- 
tian faith can be reduced to some moralistic elaboration 
of the Golden Rule, that different forms of devout wor- 
ship stand on different levels of ‘validity,’ that the action 
of Christ in the Sacraments is dependent on due obser- 
vance of some ecclesiastical tradition—these views are 
abhorrent to us as Christian ministers and teachers. But 
they are precisely the views which great numbers of church 
people feel to be forced upon them as implications of our 
denominational divisions.” 

Furthermore, “our disunion conceals, and will continue 
to conceal, the nature of the Church.” Disunion hinders 
the “witness of the Church to the Gospel. . . . We can- 
not in our disunion bear witness to the reconciling power 
of the Gospel.” We cannot “persuasively” urge on 
young men “the claim of the Christian ministry.” Indeed, 
“the mere maintenance of the machinery of cooperation 
has become a burden of no small size.” 

The argument for federal union, he thought, is “some- 
what specious” since it neither deals “drastically enough 
with the denominational system,” nor sufficiently “chal- 
lenges the system of interdenominational cooperation.” 
He feared that it would be as difficult to work out a satis- 
factory system as to arrive at organic union, and it would 
be “much less effective.” An “effective ecumenicity” must 
include ‘genuinely united effort in such enterprises as 
evangelism, Christian education, and church extension. 
But these functions are the very life-blood of the denom- 
inations. . . . If we are to seek union in these endeavors 
we may as well go the whole way and attack the present 
denominational system at its roots.” Federal union is 
useful, however, as “a provisional method” for relating 
the bodies which cannot enter into organic union with the 
communion resulting from such a merger. 

The problem of a valid ministry, while important to 
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some non-Roman bodies, does not affect “large sections of 
American Protestantism” which do not seriously disagree 
at this point. There is need for an “explicit” statement 
that ‘‘a creed is testimony, not a test, of faith.” Dr. 
Douglass believes that is the attitude of “large sections 
of American Protestantism.” Around the “avowed ac- 
ceptance” of this understanding of the creeds, “the so- 
called ‘creedal’ and ‘non-creedal’ churches might find that 
. . they are essentially at one.” Furthermore, “polity 
is not one of the constitutive elements of the Church’s life.” 
Such questions “belong to the ‘well-being’ not the ‘being’ 
of the Christian Society.” Finally, “some form of episco- 
pacy should be provided for in any plan for uniting a 
group of major Protestant bodies in the United States.” 


Intercommunion 


There were three different presentations of the ques- 
tion of intercommunion at the Washington Conference: a 
general statement on the possibilities of “organic federa- 
tion” with intercommunion and the recognition of orders, 
by Canon Theodore O. Wedel, warden of the College of 
Preachers ; the Canadian plan by Dr. Gordon Sisco, secre- 
tary of the General Council, United Church of Canada; 
and the Australian discussions looking toward intercom- 
munion by Bishop Ivan Lee Holt. 


Organic Federation 


“Organic federation,” said Canon Wedel, might pro- 
vide “a form of union midway between organic union and 
federation.” There might then be intercommunion and 
mutual recognition of ministers with “relative autonomy.” 
(This would be a different proposal from federal union. ) 

Canon Wedel reminded the group that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in a sermon at Cambridge, late in 1946, had 
said that there is need for “a movement toward a free 
and unfettered exchange of life in worship and sacrament” 
between the different communions, as there is already of 
prayer and thought and Christian fellowship. (See In- 
FORMATION SERVICE for May 10, 1947, for the English 
negotiations.) The problem of the ministry, which must 

solved in any negotiations with episcopal churches, 
Canon Wedel thought, might well be taken first before 
constitutional merging is attempted. 

Indeed, intercommunion, “founded upon a normalized 
ministry, is, for an Anglican, already a form of organic 
federation. An American Episcopalian enjoys little more 
in the way of constitutional unity with members of other 
branches of the Anglican Communion than full intercom- 
munion and mutual interchange of ministries.” This 
makes possible a constitutional merger wherever two 
Anglican churches meet in the same territory. If a non- 
episcopal church would accept “the historic episcopate” 
the College of Bishops thus created might soon “receive 
corporate rights of oversight over the membership of both 
communions.” 

This proposal would, of course, raise many questions : 
“Would the incorporation of a non-episcopal ministry into 
the historic episcopal succession involve doctrinal com- 
mitments? Could recognition of non-episcopal ministries 
receive a symbolization satisfying mutual conscience? Can 
the rapidly proceeding recovery of the Biblical doctrine 
of the Church and of the hunger for historical continuity 
with the church of history reach a point where an organ 
of continuity is itself seen as desirable by the scattered 
flocks of Protestantism ?” 

If the episcopate could be accepted by non-Anglicans 
the “basic problem” of “a single ministerial succession” 
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would be solved “once and for all.” We now have “a 
congeries of successions.” Ministerial recognition “across 
succession boundaries” is “mutually granted among scores 
of Protestant communions . . . by courtesy right.” If 
it is really the succession of the universal church which is 
being handed on, Canon Wedel suggested that the “frag- 
mentary successions” might well become “a single succes- 
sion,” which would be a “structural symbol” of the ecu- 
menical church. Episcopacy is not “the esse of the Church” 
but it is “the answer to the problem of an ecumenical 
single succession.” 

“The sin of disunion” is most serious at the local level. 
“. . . It isa scandal if my next door neighbor and I, both 
of us Christians with no heretical beliefs dividing us, 
cannot worship together, if the very notion of a parish has 
vanished from the scene, let alone the idea of the larger 
parish under a Great Church ministry.” If non-episcopal 
churches would accept episcopal church order, “intercom- 
munion and organic federation could begin.” It would also 
be possible to have autonomy for liturgical uniformity. 
“Surrender of other hitherto autonomous rights, however, 
might proceed step by step and proceed very far.” 


The Canadian Plan for Intercommunion 


“Church unions always take place under pressure,” said 
Dr. Sisco. In Canada the problem of providing adequate 
services to the home mission areas and the rural sections 
is the main factor in bringing the United Church of 
Canada and the Church of England of Canada together. 

The United Church is the result of the merger of the 
Canadian Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in 1925. The Church of England in Canada is “pre- 
cisely what its name implies.” “It is stronger in the cities 
than in rural areas and stronger in the East than in the 
West.” The United Church is still predominantly rural. 

There is no doctrinal bar between the two bodies, Dr. 
Sisco said. But they are divided on orders and sacra- 
mental unity. Both bodies have recognized the fact that 
their ministries are parallel but not identical. The Anglican 
Communion, he said, has retained the three-fold Order of 
Ministry. The United Church has another type of order 
which operates in connection with graded church courts. 
It has a history and constitutional character all its own. 
In the United Church power to ordain is vested in the 
church courts. The laying on of hands is by the presby- 
ters of the appropriate court. The Church of England in 
Canada lacks that kind of ministry. Its bishops have consid- 
erable discretion to ordain as they see fit. (This is not true 
in the American Protestant Episcopal Church, it was 
pointed out in the discussion.) ‘The functions of the two 
ministries differ. An Anglican priest can refuse the sacra- 
ments to a parishioner. In the United Church the minis- 
ter cannot exercise discipline apart from his Session. In 
the United Church a minister in the courts of the Church 
exercises episcopal functions along with his brethren. In 
the Anglican Church the episcopal power is vested in a 
person.” 

In attempting to unite the two bodies a ministry greater 
than either of them and inclusive of both should be created. 
The problem is to unite these two ministries at that higher 
level. No attempt is being made to merge the two churches 
now. Since neither ministry has universal recognition 
it is proposed that there be mutual extension of orders, 
not re-ordination. This will make it possible for the 
minister of the United Church to serve Anglican congre- 
gations and vice versa. There is need for a form of com- 
missioning service for the men previously ordained which 
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is clearly an extension of orders, not re-ordination. 

Part of the procedure is confirmation and reception into 
full membership. It is not easy to get a clear-cut state- 
ment of what confirmation is, Dr. Sisco noted, or for the 
United Church to say just what reception into full mem- 
bership is. In the Presbyterian Church in Canada it was 
a way of “fencing” the communion table, which was con- 
fined to the full membership. But the Methodists and 
Congregationalists did not hold that view. “The ten- 
dency in the United Church is to fence” the communion 
table, “but it is not quite fenced. The Anglican Church 
does not have membership rolls in the sense that the 
United Church has. In the Early Church there was no 
break in time between baptism and confirmation. Bap- 
tism was associated with the gift of the spirit. Why is 
confirmation a necessary preliminary to taking Holy Com- 
munion, especially today, when the church is divided?” 
The Anglican reply might be described as an ordination 
of the laity to their functions. The United Church recog- 
nizes the priesthood of believers but there is “no rite that 
dramatizes it. Reception into full membership brings 
baptized children members of the church ‘under the cove- 
nant.’”” When children reach the age of discretion they 
take the vows that were made on their behalf and are 
received into the church militant. 


In this connection a recent statement by the theological 
commission appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York to advise the Church of England on the rela- 
tion between baptism, confirmation and Holy Communion 
is significant. This commission defined infant baptism as 
“not the infusion of something into the child, but the 
bringing of the child within the Church and Body of 
Christ.” The Anglican Confirmation rite “implies that 
the candidate himself is confirmed—strengthened, sealed 
and accepted by God; the vows are confirmed . . . and 
the baptism is confirmed and completed.” (*) 


The Australian Plan 


Interest in the whole question of church unity in Aus- 
tralia was greatly stimulated by the National Mission- 
ary Conference in 1937, Bishop Ivan Lee Holt said. 
Shortly after this conference representatives (without 
official standing) of the Anglican, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Presbyterian churches began to meet for ‘“‘in- 
formal conferences.” It is the possibility of the consum- 
mation of their work which has lessened interest in the 
proposal for federal union, described above. Official 
representatives of the responsible bodies of each com- 
munion have now been added to the group. 

The results of the group’s discussions were summarized 
as follows: “(a) The churches concerned recognize the 
Nicene Creed as a general statement of Christian belief 
and agree to minister the Sacrament of Holy Communion 
with the elements ordained by Christ and with the use 
of his words of Institution; (b) There shall be a general 
interchange of ministerial commissions; (c) Each church 
shall give its commission in and by the forms used at the 
ordination of its own ministers; (d) It is understood that 
the aceptance of a wider ministerial commission would 
not in any sense imply re-ordination, but represents, in 
the view of those who have taken part in these confer- 
ences, the only practical method of securing such an ex- 
tension of ministerial authority as will accomplish the 
desired end.” 


(*) Church Times (London), January 30, 1948. 


A “Declaration” and “Mutual Formula” have been 
worked out. The first states the belief that “all who have 
been called to exercise their ministry, within the limita- 
tions of a divided church, should be enabled to share to 
the utmost a wider, fuller and more effectual ministry in 
a reunited fellowship.” It is “God’s will” that “this wider 
and more effectual ministry should be initiated by the 
mutual laying on of hands with prayer, and with the use 
of such a formula as shall leave no room for any scruple 
or doubtfulness.” 

Therefore they “individually make the following decla- 
ration . . . as a basis of action through which God’s will 
may be accomplished.” 

“(a) I...am... conscious of a desire for a wider, 
a and more effectual ministry in a reunited fellow- 
ship. 

“(b) I... am humbly prepared to receive the mutual 
laying on of hands with prayer, so that all . . . may know 
without scruple or doubtfulness, that I have been fully 
ordained and commissioned to preach the Word and to 
minister the Sacraments.” 

“(c) I, therefore, . . . do freely and willingly assent 
to give and to receive, and to bestow and to share, so far 
as lies within my power, such further authority . . .” 

The Mutual Formula, which is to be embodied in “an 
appropriate form of service to be mutually agreed upon” 
declares : 

“Receive the Holy Ghost for the fuller exercise of 
Christ’s ministry and priesthood in the Church of God, 
and more effectual service therein. Take thou authority 
to preach the Word of God, to fulfill the ministry of 
reconciliation, and minister Christ’s sacraments in the con- 
gregations whereunto thou shalt be further called or regu- 
larly appointed. And see that thou stir up the grace be- 
stowed upon thee in the Call of God and by the laying on 
of hands.” 

The Rubric provides that wherever this is to be put into 
effect the Formula of Prayer be said by (1) “a group of 
at least two duly chosen and appointed ministers of each 
Christian communion committed in this way to inter- 
communion and fellowship.” 

(2) “All such duly chosen and appointed ministers shall 
individually receive the mutual laying on of hands with 
prayer on the occasion of their first participation in this 
mutual rite, but no minister shall receive such laying of 
hands more than once for any one communion.” 

(3) After this has been done “the same formula shall be 
used by such duly chosen and appointed ministers when 
laying their hands with prayer on the head of each minis- 
ter presenting himself for participating in this mutual 
rite.” A Note attached to these draft proposals explains 
that “this mutual laying on of hands with prayer does 
not supersede the normal rite of ordination in each par- 
ticipating communion ; nor does it commit anyone so par- 
ticipating to a particular theory of the ministry.” “ ‘Fur- 
ther called’ shall mean lawful invitation to officiate tem- 
porarily in any other participating communion.” 


Whether these proposals for intercommunion can go 
much further depends on what action the Anglican Lam- 
beth Conference may take this summer. 


Publication of Conference Papers 


All the papers presented at the Washington Confer- 
ence on Christian Unity, except Dr. Sisco’s, will be pub- 
lished in the Spring, 1948, issue of Christendom. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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